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English Sympathy With Boston During 


the American Revolution 


By R.1 


*. H. HALsEy 


(R. T. H. Halsey, student, collector and author with Elizabeth Tower of The 
Homes of Our Ancestors, prepared the following article especially for OLD- 
TIME NEW ENGLAND before his death. It is published now with some abridge- 


ment and with a selection of those prints which he furnished 


T is distressing at this ttme when the 
future of civilization depends upon 
the codperation of two 

countries that almost none of us, English 
or American, are really cognizant of the 
strongly voiced sympathy of the English 
the sufferings of their New 
England compatriots. ‘his was especially 
true at the time of the ill-conceived punish- 
ment of Boston’s whole population for the 
acts of the ““Mohawks”’ in feeding to the 
fishes the cargoes of the three now famous 


close our 


masses for 


tea ships. Most of us are unaware also of 
the public opinion in England which con- 
demned the whole American policy of 
George III throughout the war. 

No one familiar with the pages of the 


contemporary London newspapers can 


fail to be convinced that while the Gov- 
ernment was receiving great support in 
its plan for taxing America, largely from 
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for illustration.) 


the “Country Gentlemen” lured by the 
pledges of lower taxes on their land hold- 
ings, a vast number of Englishmen were 
even then realizing that our Revolution 
was in reality The actual 
fighting was taking place on the western 
side of the Atlantic, but as the London St. 
James Chronicle of June 24-26, 1775, 
tersely remarked, “‘the Question is not 
Great Britain against America, but the 
Ministry against both.” 

Fortunately for us our war with the 
mother country broke out at a time when 
there was great political unrest in Eng- 
land. George III had ascended the throne 
in 1760. His German great-grandfather 
ok grandfather had taken little interest 
in the Government. George III at the 
instigation of his mother made up his mind 
to dominate and did. The fatherless Heir 
Apparent had been educated by his mother 


a civil war. 
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and her great friend, John Stuart, third 
Earl of Bute, who followed William Pitt. 
Pitt had waged the successful war with 
France and gave up the reins of govern- 
ment rather than sign a disgraceful peace. 
The Scotch Lord Bute, whom John 
Drinkwater in his delightful Life of 
Charles James Fox describes as having 
“raised the name of Scot to the highest 
pitch of odium in the English mind,” be- 
came Prime Minister. After two years 
Bute resigned and was succeeded by 
George Grenville whose administration 
was characterized by Lord Macaulay as 
being the worst that had been known for 
over one hundred years. The fine old 
Whig party was out and the Tories were 
in. Politics were boiling. 

The political strife was constantly be- 
fore the public in the columns of the press. 
So highly seasoned were the frequent at- 
tacks of John Wilkes on the Ministry in 
his paper The North Briton that a Gen- 
eral Warrant was issued for the “‘appre- 
hension of the authors, printers, and pub- 
lishers of a seditious and treasonable pa- 
per entitled Ihe North Briton.” Here 
was a very grave attack upon what the 
people of England considered an inalien- 
able right, the freedom of the press. ‘This 
stupid action coupled with the cider tax 
and governmental neglect of the ““Weav- 
er’s Petition” added to the increasing un- 
popularity of the King’s party. Lord Bute, 
long considered the power behind the 
throne, became for over twenty years the 
target for the sharp arrows of the writers 
and cartoonists who in hundreds of en- 
gravings held him responsible for the ills 
of the British nation. 

As we look back it seems almost unbe- 
lievable that of the eighteen newspapers 
then being published in London fifteen 
openly espoused the cause of America, 
though their columns were freely open 
to the pens of both factions. 


Old-Time New England 


The Public Advertiser in which cer- 
tain “Letters of Junius” first appeared, 
though violently anti-Administration, was 
so freely used by the “Ministerial Hire- 
lings” asto draw the following protest on 
September 12, 1775, from AN HONEST 
MAN. “Long have I regarded with 
Shame, Indignation and Horror the in- 
famous and Impious Publications of your 
correspondents Numa, Coriolanus and 
Messala against the Americans and the 
natural Rights of Mankind: Strangers 
alike to ‘Truth and the finer feelings of 
Justice and Humanity, it seems to be their 


‘sole aim (and no doubt they are well paid 


for it ) to torture or totally suppress the 
former, as it may answer their vile Pur- 
poses, and to shut up and barricade every 
avenue to the latter. .. . Not a sober, in- 
telligent Man, with whom I hold con- 
verse on the late and present Conduct of 
the Ministry, with respect to America, 
and who dare avow their sentiments, but 
condemn it altogether... .” 

The American question was all ab- 
sorbing. It was almost the sole topic of 
the habitués of the coffee-houses. “‘News 
from America” often in the form of pri- 
vate letters kept the readers of the press 
well informed as to the happenings and 
state of public opinion in the land where 
almost everyone had relatives or friends. 
The heated debates in Parliament were 
freely reported and a fierce battle was in- 
cessantly waged in the columns of the 
press between the many who attacked the 
King and his Ministers, and those “‘Min- 
isterial Hirelings” (as they were called) 
who with abusive and vitriolic words de- 
fended the Administration. Some of these 
latter writers were wont to picture the 
Bostonians as the scum of the earth. 

The outbreak of hostilities in no way 
lessened the public opposition to the Gov- 
ernment’s American policy. On June 1, 
1776, shortly after the King’s proclama- 
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tion for a day of fasting and prayer for the 
success of the Royal Arms, a writer who 
signed himself Addison in the extremely 
conservative London Craftsman expressed 
the dominant feelings about the Ministry: 
“'. . the bulk of the people, the Kings 
best friends and subjects, are averse to 
their bloody measures; and no prayers or 
fastings can sanctify murder, devastation, 
or rapine, nor obtain the approbation of 
Infinite Wisdom or Goodness to attempts 
evidently calculated to ruin and destroy 
by the most savage means, a numerous 
and useful Colony inhabited by an inof- 
fensive, brave, industrious people, well-af- 
fected to their Sovereign and the parent 
state, and apparently under the protection 
of that Providence whose aid they have 
invoked,” 

Those Englishmen actively sympathiz- 
ing with America had an even more effec- 
tive weapon than the columns of the press 
in the numerous satirical engravings, po- 
litical and personal, which were then very 
much in vogue in England, Nearly two 
hundred of these bitter satirical attacks 
on the Government’s American policy 
are known to have been issued in London 
in the period 1765-1782. 

These prints, unlike the pamphlet liter- 
ature, Were in no way propaganda. They 
were commercial ventures pure and sim- 
ple, and their success depended upon strik- 
ing a popular note, which they did. ‘They 
were openly exposed for sale in the win- 
dows of print shops. The advent of some 
were advertised in the newspapers. As 
a precaution against libel suits, however, 
there was partial concealment of names 
by the use of straight lines between in- 
tervening letters. 

Most of these prints were of moderate 
price, and most of them had little artistic 
merit, yet they infallibly document the 
popularity in England of America’s re- 
sistance. Many of the engravings show 
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keen insight into the political situation at 
home and knowledge of what was taking 
place in America. 

Perhaps no satirical print ever pub- 
lished covers such a wide field as LIBERTY 
TRIUMPHANT, or the Downfall of op- 
PRESSION (Fig. 1), published in London 
early in 1775 when the English newspa- 
pers were bemoaning the cruelty afflicted 
on the Bostonians by the Boston Port Bill 
which had closed their port and destroyed 
their trade. ‘The eighteen references to the 
figures in the engraving make identifica- 
tion easy. Particularly significant are (10) 
The Genius of Britain saying to (11) 
Britannia, ““Why so much distressed! 
and Britannia’s reply, ““The Conduct of 
those my degenerate Sons will break my 
Heart.” In the upper righthand corner 
of the print (14) The Goddess of Liberty, 
addressing herself to (15) Fame and 
pointing to her Sons is saying, ““Behold the 
Ardour of my Sons and let not their brave 
Actions be buried in oblivion,” with Fame 
replying, “I will trumpet their Noble 
deeds from Pole to Pole.” ‘The following 
terse summing up of the situation which 
appeared in the London Packet, July 3-5, 
1775, is but one of many similar expres- 
sions of the English concern for liberty. 
‘There is a wide difference, says a cor- 
respondent, between North American lib- 
erty and (Lord) North’s American lib- 
erty; the first is natural and constitutional 
freedom, the latter M 1 | Min- 
isterial] or abject slavery.... 

Number (18) in the print is d Group 
of Disappointed Americans who were for 
landing the Tea; in hopes of sharing in 
the Plunder of their Country. The leader 
of the group, probably Governor Hutchin- 
son, is saying, “Ihe People have dis- 
covered our design to divide them & we 
shall never be able to regain their confi- 
dence,” while a double-faced man, prob- 
ably Lieutenant Governor Oliver, is la- 
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menting, “I am ready to die with grief 
and vexation at our disappointment, as it 
will blast my hopes of preferment.” This 
exchange refers to the indignation voiced 
in England over the recent brutal attacks 
on Franklin before the Privy Council for 
having sent to his Boston friends in De- 
cember 1772, the original letters to Lon- 
don from the Royal Governor Hutchin- 
son and the then Secretary Oliver of 
Massachusetts. “hese letters advised 
strong measures against their fellow Bos- 
tonians who were in a resentful mood 
against the mother country. 

Franklin stated in defending his action 
that his sole purpose in sending the letters 
was to prove to the people of Boston that 
the treatment they were complaining of 
did not originate with the Ministry but 
was “projected, proposed to Administra- 
tion, solicited and obtained by some of the 
respectable Americans themselves as nec- 
essary measures for the welfare of that 
country.” ‘The letters were printed in 
Boston. ‘That they accomplished there 
what Franklin had hoped may be seen in 
the following “Extract from a Letter from 
an English Gentleman in Boston,” dated 
Nov. 15, which appeared in the Lon- 
don Packet, January 10-12, 1774: "... 
a sullen resentment had for some time 
generally prevailed with an opinion aris- 
ing from the late harsh measures that the 
disposition of our nation was hostile | to- 
wards Americans | and that we intended 
to enslave them. The detection of the 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor’s 
correspondence, which convinced every- 
body that the measures complained of did 
not take their rise in Britain, but were 
projected, solicited and obtained by the 
subtle machinations and misrepresenta- 


tions of these their own countrymen who 
had calumniated the whole province to 
administration for the purpose of magni- 
fying their own zeal for the rights of the 
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British government . . . turned the tide; 
all resentment against Britain ceased, and 
the torrent fell on the two Governors.” 

The Scotch advisers to the King were 
also targets of constant bitter shafts. Still 
vivid were English memories of the Re- 
bellions of 1715 and 1745. On the very 
day before the battles of Lexington and 
Concord, the conservative London 
Chronicle printed James William’s long 
advertisement of his print, The scorcH 
BUTCHERY, Boston. 1775 (Fig. 2), and 
daringly listed the eight descriptive lines 
placed beneath the scene. This picture of 
Boston was a bitter attack on the Scotch 
Lords, Bute and Mansfield, on Wedder- 
burn, the attorney general who had in- 
sulted Franklin before the Privy Council, 
and on Simon Lovat, then much in the 
public eye and to whom his father’s estates, 
confiscated for his activities in the Rebel- 
lion of 1745, had just been returned, 
much to the disgust of most Englishmen. 
The moral the print pointed out was well 
understood. Just two months previously 
‘“*Montezuma” had asked in the London 
Public Advertiser in a long attack on 
Lord Mansfield, “‘who then are the ad- 
visers of coercive measures! Abject Place- 
men and pettifogging Lawyers. The first 
from a Natural Desire of enriching them- 
selves, though at the Price of the most 
servile Dependence; the others from an 
acquired Diligence in fermenting Dif- 
ferences... . Then after an attack on 
Mansfield he added, ““Had Lord 
any Feelings but what proceed from self- 
ishness, | should entreat him to consider 
what must be the Sensations of our brave 
soldiers (who from the blind obedience to 
which their Situation obliges them) must 
lay down their lives to butcher and en- 
slave their Fellow Subjects. .. .” 

The press and cartoonists for years con- 
tinued their reviling of the Scotchmen 


George III had drawn around him. They 
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held them responsible for his treatment of 
America. Particularly cutting and bold 
were the many “wise-cracks” in the Kent- 
ish Gazette of which the following on 
February 2, 1775, is a representative ex- 
ample: 


May Feathers and Tar be the next Birthday 


Suit 
And the Block be the Fate of N——— [ North], 
_ 
[Mansfield], and B——— [Bute]. 


And tucked away in the Poet’s Corner of 
the St. James Chronicle for April 18 and 
May 2, 1775, we find “A Prescription 
for Grievances.” 


Were M———d and B—te and the rest of the 
Tribe 

Tuck’d up by the Hangman, or grac’d with the 
Axe; 


No more should we vainly Petitions inscribe, 
And Commerce once more would replenish our 
Sacks. 

The designer of the scorcH BUTCH- 
ERY was no lover of the Scotch emblem; 
he used the thistle for the figurehead of 
the frigate firing on Boston; he spread it 
freely on the standard carried by the bru- 
tal-faced Scotch soldiery standing with 
broad sword and fixed bayonets ready for 
action. T‘he English Soldiers struck with 
Horror and dropping their Arms well pic- 
tures the constant reports from Boston of 
the resignations of British officers and de- 
sertions of the common soldiers. 

The first news London had of the bat- 
tles of Lexington and Concord reached 
there in the form of the detailed Ameri- 
can account in the Essex Gazette, Salem, 
April 25, 1775. Ihis was first reprinted 
in the London Evening Post Extraordi- 
nary, May 29. London was aghast. 
George III was reported to have shed 
tears. As a result of a hurried meeting of 
the cabinet the newspapers the next day 
carried above the Essex Gazette’s account 
an item informing their readers that they 


“are directed by Authority to request that 
the Public would suspend their Judgment 
upon that event until they can be more 
authentically informed of the Particu- 
lars.” Judgment, however, was in no way 
suspended. ‘The people were furious, the 
press was bitter. The London Packet of 
June 5 gave space to a twenty-four stanza 
parody of the old ballad, Chevy Chase, 
from which the following verses are 
taken: 
I 

To drive our friends with sword and gun, 

Earl Percy took his way 

And babes and parents were undone 

By bloody acts that day. 

6 

Till the Provincials brave and true, 

Oppos’d their wicked might 

And nobly drove this impious crew 

To make a running fight. 


15 
Nex’ day did many widows come, 
Their husbands to bewail, 
They washed their wounds in briny tears, 
But all would not prevail. 

16 
Their bodies bath’d in purple blood, 
They bore with them away, 
They kiss’d their dead a thousand times, 
When they were clad in clay. 


Even more audacious was the Lloyds 
Evening Post account, four days later, of 
the special meeting of the Constitutional 
Society at the Kings Arms Tavern at 
which a subscription of one hundred 
pounds was ordered “to be applied to the 
Relief of the wipows, ORPHANS AND 
AGED PARENTs of our BELOVED Ameri- 
can Fellow Subjects, who FAITHFUL to 
the Character of Englishmen, preferring 
Death to Slavery, were, for that Reason 
only, inhumanly murdered by the KINGs 
Troops at or near Lexington and Con- 
cord in the Province of Massachusetts on 
the 19th of last April... .” For his frank- 
ness the printer of the paper was fined 
and imprisoned for libel. 
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General Gage’s own account did not 
reach London until June 11. Meanwhile 
the Ministerial writers tried to discredit 
the news. One on June 10, over the sig- 
nature of “an Enemy to Deception,” 
wrote as follows in the Public Advertiser: 
“Instigated by their Assurances, a party of 
foolish Country People, under the Direc- 
tion of some Arch-Patriots, in the Secret, 
had the Impudence to fire upon a Party 
of his Majesty’s Troops, as they were 
marching through the Town of Lexing- 
ton. Some Soldiers were murdered by 
these Means; and the Troops, in their 
own Defence, set fire to some of the 
Houses, from which they had been an- 
noyed. As to receiving or giving any reg- 
ular Fire, the American Militia were not 
guilty of such Indiscretion; but, as they 
never showed their Faces, they could not 
be said to turn their Backs. The Regulars 
marched quietly back to their Quarters. 
The Attack made by a few Assassins was 
magnified into a Battle; and the March- 
ing of the ‘Troops to their Quarters was 
construed into a Defeat. Captain | Derby | 
set out Port with this vamped up Fiction. 
The Easterly Winds have, by keeping 
other Ships from the Channel, contrib- 
uted to continue the Deception; but as the 
Farce cannot be kept up longer, the hon- 
est Captain has DISAPPEARED.” 

But these expressions were more than 
matched by such satirical prints as that 
published in London, June 29, 1775, pic- 
turing the retreat of Early Percy’s Irish 
Regiment which had gone out to rescue 
the original detachment of British ‘Troops 
from the aroused New England Minute 
Men (Frontispiece). It is inscribed The 
Retreat From Concord to Lexington of 
the Army of Wild Irish Asses Defeated 
by the Brave American Militia. In this 
the artist has pictured two rows of colo- 
nials with their Union Jack inscribed Lib- 
erty; an officer on horseback is shouting, 


“Come on My Brave Boys we’ll die or 
be free”; an officer on the right of the line 
is bellowing, ““We will do for this Bloody 
Crew’’; on the ground lies a dead soldier; 
an ass-headed officer cries, “I’ll Run for 
they are at our heels’’; and in the center 
three files of troops led by an officer 
armed with a halberd are retreating di- 
rectly behind a mounted officer who 1s say- 
ing, ““My Lord the Rebels are too hard 
for us, 1am Wounded.” In front of four 
houses and a barn on fire are common 
soldiers carrying trunks, bales of goods, 
and a blazing torch. One is saying, “T’ll 
Run for whats in this box will be the Mak- 
ing of Me.” Facing them is a mounted 
officer, Earl Percy, brandishing his sword 
and shouting, “Wheres the ‘Troops ago- 
ing that I have mett I am come with suc- 
cour.” 

The great interest in America led the 
press to give much space to the Colonial 
reaction to the affair at Lexington. Par- 
ticularly enlightening as to the feelings 
of some of the English officers was the 
publication in the St. James Chronicle, 
June 10-13, 1775, of an “Extract of a 
letter from Boston,” April 24: “I am 
still here with the Forces under General 
Gage, but have no reason to boast either 
of our Situation or our Spirits; the con- 
trary is too true, as you will naturally 
imagine from our Repulse by the Provin- 
cials on the 19th instant. ‘This Action (in 
which we lost near 100 men) is likely to 
cost us very dear, for the whole Country 
is now in Arms, and irritated beyond Ex- 
pression. Indeed there is too much Room 
for resentment, for the Regulars not only 
began the Attack, but committed such 
horrid Acts of Cruelty, as a Savage would 
blush to be charged with. Good God! 
that even a few Despots should thus pre- 
vail upon British Soldiers to bring Dis- 
grace upon their Arms, and desolate a 
Country that supports their own. Boston! 
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English engraving, 1775 


FIG. 2. ““THE SCOTCH BUTCHERY, BOSTON, 1775” 
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the famous and once flourishing ‘Town of 
Boston, is now reduced to the wretched 
State of a Garrison, and exhibits such a 
shocking Scene to every Beholder, that I 
firmly believe is not to be paralleled in 
History. . . . But will these Violences 
bring the Colonists to a Sense of their 
Duty! Or rather, is it the Duty of free- 
born Subjects to submit to be Slaves? Be- 
lieve me, the real cause of all the Dis- 
turbances you have heard of in America, 
is entirely owing to the cruel Acts of 
Parliament that have been passed and the 
imperious conduct of the Ministry that 
you condemn. Change the latter for a 
Chatham, or repeal the former, and you 
will restore Tranquillity here and Com- 
merce at Home. If you will not, his Ma- 
jesty will inevitably lose the Affection of 
the Inhabitants of this vast Continent, 
America become the Slaughter-house of 
his Troops, and finally obtain by Oppres- 
sion that Independence for which she 
never meant to contend.” 

London was no less shocked at the news 
of the Battle of Bunker’s Hill which 
reached London July 25, 1775. The 
Government’s claim of a victory found 
little support. ‘The London Packet of July 
26-28 caustically commented, “‘Notwith- 
standing all the pains taken by the hire- 
lings of Government to blacken the 
Americans, it does not appear even from 
the partial account in the Gazette of 
the action of the 17th of June, that they 
were either cruel, unskilful, or coward- 
ly. They fought it out bravely to the last, 
carried off their dead, nay buried them in 
spite of their enemies utmost efforts. They 
have killed and disabled above a thousand 
of the Kings troops, who have gained a 
dear bought victory by their own confes- 
sion. ... Ihe enemies of Administration 
cannot wish them greater Misfortune 
than such another victory.” 

Despite the gravity of the situation a 


certain amount of humor occasionally 
crept into the picture of the fighting in 
America, as for example in the Pubdlic 


Advertiser for July 29, 1775: 


We came, we saw, but could not beat, 
And so—we sounded a Retreat; 

On Roxbury Hill again we saw’m, 

And did like Devils, clapper-claw them ; 
But warlike Casuists can’t discuss 

If we beat them, or they beat us; 

We swear we beat—they swear we lie— 
We'll tell you more on’t by and by. 


Most amusing to us nowadays is 
Mathina Darly’s BUNKERS HILL or 
America’s Head Dress (Fig. 3), pictur- 
ing the redoubts at Bunker’s Hill over 
which fly three enormous flags. On them 
are sarcastically placed a baboon (Louis 
XVI of France ), a goose, and two wom- 
en holding out olive branches to each 
other. It certainly seems strange that in 
war time anyone would have dared to 
glorify such a print as did the General 
Evening Post of May 7-9, 1776: “At the 
Masqued-Ball at the Pantheon on Mon- 
day evening about one thousand persons 
were present . . .; there were a great 
many fine women, fine jewels, fine 
dresses, with some good character masks. 
The best of the latter were ...a lady with 
her head dressed agreeable to Darly’s 
caricature of a head, so enormous actual- 
ly to contain both a plan or model of Bos- 
ton, and of the Provincial army on Bun- 
kers Hill.” 

Further proof that the English masses 
were strongly opposed to the American 
war is to be found in the story of Gov- 
ernment’s inability to obtain recruits to 
bolster up its forces in America. Lord 
Barrington, the Secretary of War, when 
defending in the House of Commons the 
Ministry’s proposed plan to hire the Hes- 
sian troops, was freely quoted as saying 
that “notwithstanding numerous induce- 
ments and try as hard as he would he was 
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only able to recruit 450 men for Ameri- 
can service, hence would be obliged to 
hire Germans.” 

Even before the battles of Lexington 
and Concord the Administration had been 
hard pressed to keep full the ranks of its 
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FIG. 3. “BUNKERS HILL OR 
AMERICA’S HEAD DRESS” 


English engraving, c. 1776 


regiments in Boston which were steadily 
growing weaker owing to a constant 
stream of desertion. This situation in- 
volked the following sarcastic suggestion 
in the St. James Chronicle, January 24- 
26, 1775, from “a Correspondent, who 
has some Doubt whether the English 
Regiments will be ready to cut the 
Throats of their fellow Subjects in Amer- 
ica for Six-pence a Day, | and] proposes 
that the Towns and Cities which shall 
make any Resistance, or give any Opposi- 
tion to the Governor’s Will and Pleasure 
shall be given up to the Soldiers to be 


plundered, and however disagreeable the 
Service of cutting the Throats of their 
Brethern might be in other Respects, 
English Soldiers, any more than their 
Betters, cannot resist the Opportunity 
to Plunder.” 

Lord North’s ineffectual efforts to get 
recruits continued to get many jibes in 
the press, the Public Advertiser noting on 
January 6, 1778, “At Manchester it 
seems there have been enlisted ‘One Bar- 
bers Boy, a Chimney Sweeper, a drunken 
Taylor, two Buttonmakers and a Rat- 
Catcher.’”’ Even after France entered the 
war in 1778 George III was obliged to 
rely almost entirely on German merce- 
naries for service in America. The Sz. 
James Chronicle for November 23-25, 
1780, reported “‘a loose Conversation”’ in 
the House of Commons during which 
“Mr. ‘T. Townsend, speaking of the new 
raised Corps, said he had one Day seen on 
a March, a Set of Things that were called 
Soldiers, who really did not weigh as much 
as their Arms, and their Accoutrements.” 

Unquestionably some of the unpopu- 
larity of the American war among the 
British masses, as voiced in the press and 
commercialized by the cartoonists, was 
owing to the loss of the rich American 
trade upon which the seaport and manu- 
facturing towns had long been dependent 
for their prosperity. We find frequent 
references to America as England’s gold- 
en goose. This allegory was vividly de- 
lineated in a large colored mezzotint is- 
sued February 16, 1776, by W. Hum- 
phreys, Soho, entitled THE WISE MEN OF 
GOTHAM and their Goosk. Here we find 
George III surrounded by his advisers, 
secular and clerical, watching Lord Bute, 
cutlass in hand, about to cut the throat 
of England’s golden goose. The moral 
of the engraving is told in a long verse 

hanging upon the wall of the Council 
Chamber on either side of the portrait of 
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the British lion in attitude of shame and 
sorrow. 

An even deeper reason for the British 
opposition to the American war was the 
popular resentment over the brutal treat- 
ment of their kinsmen across the sea, a 
resentment which at the lowest popular 
level erupted in such homely sentiments 
as the following snatch of a conversation 
between a foot soldier and sailor which 
appeared in the London Public Advertiser 
in November 1775: “‘Soldier—Poor little 
Dick and Frank and Harry a’n’t so peart 
as they used to be and are afraid of losing 
their Daddy. Indeed it must be bad both 
Ways, as Bet says and [’ll tell you how she 
makes it out, Joe. If we are killed, then 
our Wives and Children will suffer, and 
if the Rebels, as they call them, are killed, 


then our countrymen’s Wives and Chil- 
dren suffer, for they are our countrymen 
Joe, and belike they have Wives and Chil- 
dren too.... 

‘‘Sailor—Well fare thee well, Tom; 
do as little Mischief as you can, and who- 
ever does not fight with a heavy Heart, 
may every Maggotty Biscuit he eats live 
in his Guts for a Fortnight.” 

In all of this it is hard to see the Eng- 
lishman at home as the “hereditary ene- 
my’’ which we have sometimes been led 
to picture. At all events and whatever 
the official position it would seem clear 
from the English press and cartoons that 
he had little fuel to feed the fires of ani- 
mosity towards his colonial neighbor in 
America. 











N these days of steam, electricity, jet 
engines and atomic power, we are 
likely to forget that when this coun- 

try was first settled wind and water were 
the only sources of power, aside from ani- 
mals. Wind could turn windmills and fill 
the sails of boats. Water furnished the sur- 
face on which the boats floated, and by its 
weight in falling could turn waterwheels. 


Many places, however, had no water - 


power readily available. Contentment, as 
Dedham, Massachusetts, was first called, 
was one of these. The little village was in 
sore need of a gristmill, but its one prin- 
cipal stream, Mother Brook, ran into the 
Charles River with an insufficient fall to 
furnish power to run a mill. Surveys 
showed, however, that the Neponset 
River on the other side of the settlement 
was nearly sixty feet lower than the 
Charles at the village. Within three years 
after the first settlers came in 1636 the 
following vote was passed: “Ordered yt 
a Ditch shalbe made at a Comon Charge 
through purchased medowe vnto ye East 
brooke. yt may both be a pticon [ parti- 
tion ? | fence in ye same: as also may serue 
for a Course vnto a water mill: yf it shalbe 
fownd fitting to set a mill vpon ye sayd 
brooke by ye Judgemt of a workemen for 
yt purpose.” 

By using the natural brook as far as 
possible and then digging a channel the 
rest of the way to the Neponset the flow 
of water was reversed. From the Charles 
it ran through the canal to the Neponset 
and in its descent over a three-mile course 
furnished considerable power. 

As the Old Town Mill was built at 
New London, Connecticut, in 1650, at the 
town’s expense and a monopoly of its use 
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given to “Mr. John Winthrop and his 
heirs so long as they do up hold a milne 
to grind the town corn,” so the Mother 
Brook project was carried forward at 
public charge. Exclusive use of its water, 
however, was given to the builder of the 
first mill, together with a grant of sixty 
acres of land. 

John Elderkin of Lynn built the first 
mill, a gristmill, in 1641. There was no 
other building on the canal for nearly 
thirty years, but the grants were increased 
through the years to five and many pros- 
perous industries grew up along its banks 
after it had been widened and deepened. 
It is still the manufacturing center of the 
town. 

At the end of the eighteenth century 
wind and water were still the only avail- 
able sources of power and transportation, 
and Mother Brook (which had been used 
for power:only) became the forerunner 
of a much more ambitious project, the 
Middlesex Canal. Forward-looking men 
conceived a plan to shorten the distance 
by boat from Boston to the Merrimack 
River by building an inland waterway 
through the twenty-seven-mile stretch 
between the two points. 

In 1793 the General Court granted a 
charter to the Proprietors of the Middle- 
sex Canal. The signing of this act is said 
to have been the last official service of 
Governor Hancock. Ten years later the 
first boat made its trip over the full length. 

James Sullivan and Col. Laommi Bald- 
win were the leading spirits in the enter- 
prise. The former was attorney general 
of Massachusetts, 1790-1807, and gov- 
ernor, 1807-1808. The latter became 
superintendant of the canal and was “the 














animating spirit of this stupendous work,” 
but now he is chiefly remembered for 
having an apple named after him! 

The course of the canal which was 
used for transportation only was from 
Middlesex Village (then a part of Chelms- 
ford) through Billerica, Wilmington, 
Woburn and Medford to Charlestown 
Mill Pond. Winchester and Somerville 
are now on the line, but at the time the 
canal was put through, Winchester had 
not been separated from Woburn and 
Medford, and Somerville was still part of 
Charlestown. From the Charlestown 
Mill Pond some of the boats were floated 
across the Charles River to Boston Mill 
Pond where it made connection with Mill 
Creek. In the early days Mill Creek was 
simply a tidal brook which ran through the 
marsh between the Charles and South 
Bay. At high tide it shut off the North 
End completely from the rest of the town, 
and contact was maintained only by two 
bridges across it. ‘Tide mills on its bank 
furnished enough power to grind corn. 
After the mills had been abandoned, the 
Middlesex Canal proprietors purchased 
the right-of-way, widened and deepened 
the creek, and floated boats through it 
nearly to Faneuil Hall. 

From Billerica Mills, where the canal 
took water from the Concord River, the 
height above sea-level was one hundred 
and four feet, and in the other direction 
there was a drop of twenty-seven feet to 
the Merrimack. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to construct twenty locks to adjust 
the water to the varying levels, and also to 
build aqueducts over seven brooks and 
rivers. This was expensive business, even 
when workmen got not over ten or twelve 
dollars a month “‘and found.” Before the 
work was completed over a million dol- 
lars had been put into the project. 

The square-ended boats were from 
forty to seventy feet long and about nine 
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feet wide. They were guided by a long 
oar at the stern. Once started they floated 
readily, and a single horse could draw a 
load of twenty tons, while a yoke of oxen 
would pull a raft of lumber many times 
that weight. “Iwo horses usually accom- 
panied a boat, but they took turns in haul- 
ing it. In the case of passenger boats two 
horses were driven tandem. 

At the time the canal opened for busi- 
ness ninety thousand cords of wood a 
year were required in Boston and vicinity, 
and this alone made the enterprise a prof- 
itable one. Fruit, butter, cheese, meat, 
and many other commodities were also 
brought down from the country towns, 
and “West Injy goods,” fish, and manu- 
factured articles furnished the return 
cargo. 

In the days before railroads and street 
cars, many persons considered it a very 
pleasant outing to take a trip from Boston 
to Medford or Woburn by the “swift 
packet boat Governor Sullivan.” ‘The 
Sullivan and the General Washington 
carried passengers only. ‘They had good- 
sized cabins and several berths. When the 
horses were kept at a trot they made a 
speed of four miles an hour. 

The opening of the canal brought 
about a new order of things in many ways. 
For instance, “in consideration of the 
great distance from home at which the 
users of the canal often found themselves 
at the end of the week”’ Sunday travel was 
permitted. “This was frowned upon by 
many who felt, as did the good minister 
of Chelmsford, that it was “greatly to be 
feared that the morals of the people in 
these towns will be corrupted by the trans- 
action of business upon the canal on the 
Sabbath.”’ To be sure, there was a rule 
that the boatmen should not “‘disturb the 
places of public worship near which they 
pass, nor occasion any noise to interrupt 
the tranquillity of the day,” nor could 
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they blow their signal horn to notify the 
lock tender of an approaching boat, but 
a new order of things was on its way. 

All travel on the canal had to stop at 
night because there was no way of light- 


They dreamed of cutting through to the 
Connecticut, and even to Lake Cham- 
plain and the St. Lawrence. They spent 
nearly $100,000 on locks and canals that 
opened up the Merrimack as far as Con- 





REMAINS OF AQUEDUCT FOR THE MIDDLESEX CANAL OVER SHAWSHEEN 
RIVER IN WILMINGTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


From an old photograph, c. 1900 


ing the towpath. For this reason many 
taverns grew up along the line. ‘These be- 
came famous for their hospitality and as 
social centers in their communities. The 
Bunker Hill tavern in Charlestown, Bud 
Parker’s and the Fountain Inn in Med- 
ford, and the Horn Pond House in Wo- 
burn were all well-known stopping places. 

Business took on new vigor after the 
War of 1812, and the palmy days of the 
canal were 1819-1836. The Proprietors 
had plans for extending their waterway 
by use of the Merrimack and other rivers. 


cord, New Hampshire. Then the whole 
project received a death blow from an 
unexpected source. 

The beginning of the end came with a 
petition for a charter for a railway be- 
tween Boston and Lowell. Of course the 
proprietors of the canal made a vigorous 
fight against the paralleling of their right- 
of-way by a competing line. ‘They argued 
that “passengers are now carried, at all 
hours, as rapidly and safely as they are 
anywhere else; and if the usual time con- 
sumed in passing from one place to an- 
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other be three hours, there seems not to be 
any such exigency to make that space of 
time half what it is now as to justify the 
establishment of a railroad for that pur- 
pose only.” It was also contended that a 
railroad could not possibly go beyond 
Lowell, and it would not be wise to ruin 
their enterprise for so short a haul. 

Notwithstanding these protests, the 
railroad secured a charter, and game to 
the last the canal carried much of the ma- 
terial for its building. ‘This even included 
the first two locomotives which were 
floated in parts to Lowell by boat to be 
assembled there. ‘The year this new rail- 
road opened the business of the canal fell 
off by one third. 

Although more than one hundred years 
have passed since the last boat went 
through the canal, traces of its path are 
still found. Of course, Charlestown Mill 
Pond was filled in long ago; Sullivan 
Square station is now near the spot where 
the outlet was located. ‘The Lowell end 
at Middlesex Village is now covered with 
a multitude of railroad tracks and Boston 
Mill Pond (which extended from North 


Margin St. to South Margin St. and cov- 
ered the present Haymarket Square and 
the site of North Station) was filled in 
with the earth taken from the top of 
Beacon Hill. Mill Creek was also filled 
and is now covered by Blackstone St. 

An interesting portion of the old aque- 
duct across the river connecting the Mys- 
tic Lakes can be seen from the parkway 
between Medford and Winchester, and 
long stretches of the old channel still exist 
through Billerica and Wilmington. At 
North Billerica the old towpath still pro- 
jects far into the basin of the Concord 
River. From its end a floating towpath 
once extended to solid ground on the other 
side. In a rock nearby a big iron ring still 
exists to which boats once tied up, and 
parts of the locks may be seen at the foun- 
dation of Talbot Mills in North Billerica 
and also in Wilmington. Little else re- 
mains, however, to mark the course of 
this enterprising inland waterway which 
was doing a thriving business in Massa- 
chusetts a full twenty-five years before 
Governor Clinton’s great project, the 
Erie Canal, was brought into existence. 








CQUIRING an old New England 
house brings with it definite and 
special responsibilities of preserva- 
tion. I’o the potential owner some of these 
problems may appear at first discouraging, 
but the reward in restoring and preserv- 
ing one of these old landmarks far out- 
weighs any initial difficulties. 

First, a complete survey of the build- 


ing is of the utmost importance. The sur- 


vey should be made with an understand- 
ing of the individual structural units and 
their role in holding the building to- 
gether. Any picturesque sagging or bulg- 
ing may indicate that the foundations 
have settled or moved, or that there is 
some other lack of support. Wall parti- 
tions in particular should receive careful 
attention in order to find out whether 
any structural timbers have been changed. 

Also of primary concern is the health 
of these units, the sills, studs, girders, 
joists second-floor girts, posts, braces, 
plates and summer beams (if the house 1s 
of summer-beam construction). Often 
these timbers are rotted or infested with 
insects. In some cases the trouble can be 
confirmed by a trained eye; in others the 
building must be uncovered in places to 
determine the existence and extent of 
damage. This examination must proceed 
from foundation level to the ridge, includ- 
ing roof timbers, boarding and covering, 
with especial attention given to corners, 
baseboards, finish and plaster for the de- 
tection of possible trouble. 

When the true condition of the struc- 
ture has been determined, its faults and 
assets weighed, it is time to consider how 
it may best be put in order. First, of course, 
the foundations and all structural timbers 
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resting on them should be made sound. 
Secondly, the possibility of the existence 
of termites, carpenter ants and powder- 
post beetles must be eliminated from the 
sills to the roof. Any wood used in re- 
placement, or exposed during the work of 
repairs, should be coated with a good 
wood preservative, preferably one intense- 
ly disliked by these insects. I have found 
Wood Life to be one such preservative. 

In the writer’s opinion all timbers 
which are rot or bug-infested and have 
been replaced, should be removed from 
the premises. In the field of maintenance 
any new wood needs and should have 
three coats of wood preservative. There- 
after, in order to obtain the best preserva- 
tion results with maximum economy, ex- 
terior woodwork should be given an ad- 
ditional coating once every three years. 
It is well to bear in mind that wood is pro- 
tected by oils, and not by pigment or 
colors. 

If the foundation is low and outside 
woodwork rests on the ground the earth 
should be removed and the area graded to 
carry water away from the house. It 1s 
very important to have proper ventila- 
tion in the cellar and under any unexca- 
vated parts of the building. If the cellar 
has seepage water in the floor, or through 
foundation walls, the floor should be 
graded and drained either by the use of 
exterior pipes or by a well and sump pump. 
It is useful to have a drain that does not 
require an electric pump since electricity 
is sometimes unavailable. 

Moisture can be one of the greatest of 
menaces to an old house and can make 
its entrance in many ways. It may origi- 
nate in the roof from poor flashing in val- 
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INTERSECTION OF PLATE, CORNER POST, END GIRT AND RAFTER, 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY CONSTRUCTION 


leys and in chimney areas or around the 
eaves if the gutters are filled with leaves 
and dirt. It may be caused by the backing 
up of ice and snow under the shingles, by 
lack of ventilation, or leaks around win- 
dow frames and sills. When such leaks 


recur over a period of time costly repairs 
of rotten wood and interior walls and 
ceilings will be necessary. 

The writer would argue that it is a 
poor idea to use second-hand timbers in 
the repair of an old house. No matter how 
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adequate they may look, they are not new 
and will themselves have to be replaced 
eventually if the house is to have a long 
life. ‘There is far too much work in- 


‘ 





FIG. 2. INNER FACE OF END GIRT 

SHOWN IN FIG. I WITH FLOOR 

JOISTS AND CEILING ABOVE, PLAS- 
TERED BETWEEN THE JOISTS 


volved in replacing structural timbers in 
an old house to permit putting one’s faith 
in any whose lasting qualities are un- 
known. If an existing original structural 
timber is in poor condition and its interior 
finish is good it may be left in place, but 
only after its bad wood has been removed 
and some further support added. 

The old houses of New England were 
made by master craftsmen who took great 
pride in their work at a time when wood 
was plentiful and cost very little. How- 
ever, it required a good many hours to cut, 
adze and saw all the timbers necessary to 
build a house, and the early builders seem- 
ingly used only the timbers they thought 
necessary to keep their products struc- 
turally secure. The writer feels it is very 
important that anyone restoring or re- 
pairing an old building should use as 
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nearly as possible the same method of 
framing originally used, replacing all tim- 
bers which have been cut out or discarded 
at some time. Should it be desirable, for 
practical living purposes or other reasons, 
to change the structure, the timbers re- 
moved or destroyed should be replaced 
with other similar supports to invest the 
building with its original strength. 

Besides the more material aspects of 
these considerations there is something 
further which does not come under the 
heading of repair. ‘There is another in- 
fluence in these old dwellings, built not 
only for shelter and accommodation, but 
with a sense of what was fundamentally 
right in strength and proportion. In study- 
ing them one gets often a curious feeling 
of the personality of the builder. ‘The im- 
print of his ideas which have survived in 
characteristics of the house and of the per- 
sonalities of those who have lived there, 
have left an impression as strong as the 
timbers of which they are materially con- 
structed, 

To revert to the examination of an old 
house, it has already been said that a 
trained eye may confirm existing trouble 
spots. Invariably, in order to determine 
the extent of the damage, uncovering 1s 
necessary. For instance, in the matter of 
sills the finish board which covers them 
will normally conceal their true condi- 
tion. A sagging wall, however, is a good 
indication that trouble exists, and removal 
of the covering board will often confirm 
this supposition. To replace a sill it is nec- 
essary to raise the side of the building suf- 
ficiently to remove all pressure from this 
member of the frame. Clapboards and 
boarding are removed on the exterior 
wall, and timbers are firmly fastened to 
all posts on the side of the house. In some 
cases it is necessary to add others to the 
second-floor girt. 

With building jacks under the timbers 














the whole side is raised slowly, cautiously 
and in its entirety. At the same time, a 
careful watch must be maintained on the 
interior to. be sure that no damage is 
caused to plaster and interior finish. Fol- 
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sure that all supporting studs are sound at 
the point of intersection. If rotted or 
faulty wood is found, these are then 
spliced with new material. 

During the course of this and subse- 
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EXTERIOR WALL SHOWING POSTS AND STUDS (OR SIDE BEARERS) CUT 


OFF BELOW GIRT, SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY CONSTRUCTION 


lowing this, all floor joists in the cellar 
which depend on this sill for support must 
also be jacked and raised just enough to 
take the weight of the floor from the 
rotted sill. A new sill is then inserted to 
house the floor joists and to support the 
post and studs which will rest upon it. 
Before the jacks are removed, the build- 
ing must be uncovered at the bottom to an 
extent far enough above the sill to make 





quent work mentioned, it must be remem- 
bered that all new and old structural tim- 
bers should be coated with two applica- 
tions of a wood preservative. 

Figure 1 shows the intersection of an 
end girt, front plate, principal rafter, and 
corner post. The corner post is not only 
responsible for the support of the end girt, 
plate and principal rafter, but also the 
ends of two second-floor girts a story be- 
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low, therefore assuming a vital impor- 
tance for structural soundness at this 
point. 





























damage caused by termites and rot, the 
corner post was hollowed out, leaving 
only a shell which showed on the interior, 


FIG. 4. EXTERIOR WALL SHOWING CORNER POST, GIRT, STUDS AND BRACES, 
AND SILL, EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY CONSTRUCTION 


‘The house from which this illustration 
was taken, being seventeenth century 
in its construction, had its corner post 
(shown in this plate) exposed on the in- 
terior. In order to correct the structural 


A new post of the proper size was in- 
serted in this shell. The rotted part of 
the girt was removed, spliced and ironed 
together. che plate was repaired in the 
same way, and each new piece of wood 
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prepared to rest on the post in the same 
manner as the original timbers. ‘The prin- 
cipal rafter, very badly rotted, was re- 
placed entirely. ‘This trouble spot was dis- 
covered, and uncovered, because of 
broken plaster and the bulging of the 
plate shown in figure 2. 

One cannot attach too much impor- 
tance to the evidence of the bulging of an 
exterior wall, a settling of a foundation, 
or, on the interior, cracked plaster and a 
floor which has sagged away from the 
baseboard. When the evidence uncovered 
reveals that timber units at some height 
in the structure must be replaced, for ex- 
ample in the installation of a second-floor 
girt, it is necessary to jack up the second 
floor, relieving pressure on the girt at 
that point, and also to jack up the end girt 
on the attic-floor level to relieve pressure 
and weight carried by the studs on this 
floor. At the same time, the corner post 
(if rotted) is cut out, filled and spliced, 
and there remains the matter of cutting, 
housing and fitting a new second-floor 
girt in place. During the process of this 
work any studs in poor condition are 
spliced if possible, replaced if necessary, 
and, if any have been previously moved, 
reinstalled in their original location. 

Figure 32 illustrates an exterior wall 
which had every sign of improper support. 
When uncovered, as may be seen, origi- 
nal studs (or in this case side-bearers ) 
were revealed as having been cut off. In 
places the sill was completely rotten and 
the post and girt in bad condition. Finan- 
cial restrictions and practical reasons made 
it necessary to leave the windows and 


door shown in this figure in their present 
positions. ‘his meant that the procedure 
here involved replacing the sill, patching 
and splicing the girt, and putting in new 
studs in new positions to give the added 
support necessary in order to make this 
wall structurally sound. 

Figure 4 shows a corner of a mid- 
eighteenth-century house which, before 
it was uncovered, revealed a definite sag 
and bulge at the second-floor level. It is 
clear in this picture that the corner post is 
structurally unsound. The first-floor cor- 
ner brace and the second floor girt are 
rotted and not supported by the post, and 
an original 8 x 8 sill has practically dis- 
appeared. ‘This damage was entirely ow- 
ing to rot from moisture. To repair the 
situation a new sill was required; the 
corner post was cut out, filled and spliced, 
and a new corner brace was installed to 
replace the rotted one. ‘The second-floor 
girt had all its rotted wood removed, was 
spliced, and fastened securely to the re- 
mainder of the girt and corner post. 

These pictures and commentary con- 
stitute, of course, only a few of the prob- 
lems which may have to be faced in re- 
pairing and maintaining an old house. In 
conclusion one should also stress the great 
importance of the photographic and writ- 
ten record. The uncovering of any part 
of the frame of an old house will usually 
reveal important evidence about its origi- 
nal condition or later changes. For the 
very vital matter of interpretation and 
study the record of what was found to 
exist as it can be measured, described and 
photographed is of the utmost importance. 








Area Preservation and the Beacon Hill Bill 


EprroriAL Nore: During the 1955 ses- 
sion of the Massachusetts Legislature two 
bills were enacted which should be of 
particular interest to the readers of OLb- 
Time New ENGLAND and to all those 
whose interest centers on the increasing- 
ly important matter of “area preserva- 
tion.” These bills established historic dis- 
tricts in Nantucket and on Boston’s Bea- 
con Hill and may well serve as a model 
for future legislation of a similar nature. 
The significant provisions of the Beacon 


Hill Bill are as follows: 


Chap. 616. AN ACT CREATING THE HISTORIC 
BEACON HILL DISTRICT IN THE CITY OF BOSTON 
AND ESTABLISHING IN THE BUILDING DEPART- 
MENT OF SAID CITY THE BEACON HILL ARCHI- 
TECTURAL COMMISSION AND DEFINING ITS 
POWERS AND DUTIES. 

SECTION 1. Creation of the District.-—There 
is hereby created in the city of Boston a district 
to be known as the Historic Beacon Hill Dis- 
trict, bounded as follows [limits as defined 
take in about twenty-two acres on the south 
slope of the Hill, Beacon Street frontage op- 
posite the Public Garden, and a section along 
Charles Street which includes the Charles Street 
Meetinghouse |. cee 

SECTION 2. Purpose.—The purpose of this 
act is to promote the educational, cultural, eco- 
nomic and general welfare of the public 
through the preservation of the historic Bea- 
con Hill district, and to maintain said district 
as a landmark in the history of architecture and 
as a tangible reminder of old Boston as it ex- 
isted in the early days of the commonwealth. 

SECTION 3. Definitions.—As used in this act, 
the following words shall have the following 
meanings: .. . “Exterior architectural fea- 
ture”, the architectural style and general ar- 
rangement of such portion of the exterior of a 
structure as is designed to be open to view from 
a public way, including kind, color and tex- 
ture of the building material of such portion 
and type of all windows, doors, lights, signs, 
and other fixtures appurtenant to such por- 
ti0n. ... 

SECTION 4. Beacon Hill Architectural Com- 
mission.—There shall be in the building depart- 


ment of the city a board, known as the Beacon 
Hill Architectural Commission, consisting of 
five commissioners appointed by the mayor of 
the city as follows:—one from two candidates 
nominated by the Beacon Hill Civic Associa- 
tion, Inc., one from two candidates nominated 
by the Boston Real Estate Board, one from two 
candidates nominated by The Boston Society 
of Architects, one from two candidates nomi- 
nated by the Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities, and one member se- 
lected at large by the mayor.... 


> * * * * * 


SECTION 7. Certificate of Appropriateness, 
—No person shall construct any exterior archi- 
tectural feature in the historic Beacon Hill dis- 
trict, or reconstruct or alter any such feature 
now or hereafter in said district, until such 
person shall have filed with the secretary of the 
commission an application for a certificate of 
appropriateness in such form and with such 
plans, specifications and other material as the 
commission may from time to time prescribe 
and a certificate of appropriateness shall have 
been issued as hereinafter provided in this sec- 
tion. .. 

As soon as conveniently may be... but in all 
events within twenty days... after the filing of 
the application for the certificate of appropriate- 
ness ... the commission shall determine whether 
the proposed construction, reconstruction or al- 
teration of the exterior architectural feature in- 
volved will be appropriate to the preservation 
of the historic Beacon Hill district for the pur- 
poses of this act, and whether, notwithstanding 
that it may be inappropriate, owing to condi- 
tions especially affecting the structure involved, 
but not affecting the historic Beacon Hill district 
generally, failure to issue a certificate of appro- 
priateness will involve a substantial hardship 
to the applicant and such a certificate may be 
issued without substanial detriment to the pub- 
lic welfare and without substantial derogation 
from the intent and purposes of this act. In 
passing upon appropriateness, the commission 
shall consider, in addition to any other perti- 
nent factors, the historical and architectural 
value and significance, architectural style, gen- 
eral design, arrangement, texture, material and 
color of the exterior architectural feature in- 
volved and the relationship thereof to the ex- 
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terior architectural features of other structures 
in the immediate ne:ghborhood. 

... If the commission determines that a cer- 
tificate of appropriateness should not issue, 
the commission shall forthwith spread upon its 
records the reasons for such determination and 
may include recommendations respecting the 
proposed construction, reconstruction or altera- 
tion. ..-. 

SECTION 8. Notice of Demolition—No per- 
son shall demolish any exterior architectural 
feature now or hereafter in the historic Beacon 
Hill district until he shall have filed with the 
secretary of the commission on such form as 
may be from time to time prescribed by the 
commission a written notice of his intent to 
demolish such feature and a period of twenty 
days . . . or such lesser period as the commis- 
sion, because the feature is not historically or 
architecturally significant or otherwise worthy 
of preservation, may in a particular case de- 
termine, shall have expired following the filing 
of such notice of demolition. Upon the expira- 
tion of such period the secretary of the com- 
mission shall forthwith issue to the person filing 
the notice of demolition a certificate of the 
expiration of such period. 

> &«¢ &€ & & & 

SECTION 10, Appeals—Any applicant ag- 
grieved by a determination of the commission 
may, within thirty days after the making of 
such determination, appeal to the superior court 
sitting in equity for the county of Suffolk. The 
court shall hear all pertinent evidence and shall 
annul the determination of the commission if 
it finds the reasons given by the commission to 
be unwarranted by the evidence or to be in- 
suthcient in law to warrant the determination 
of the commission or make such other decree 
as justice and equity may require. 


* * * * * * 


The two words “area preservation” 
have come to have special meaning in re- 
cent years for those who are concerned 
with the vanishing American scene. 
Without an extraordinary architectural 
tradition or impressive remains of earlier 
epochs each generation in America has 
eagerly cleared away the “debris” of the 
last and built anew. Nowhere has this 
been more true than in cities. On New 


York’s Manhattan Island, for example, 
one of our oldest cities, there remain to- 
day fewer than a dozen buildings built 
before 1800. Expansion of industry and 
business, incoming flights of population, 
and characteristically American impa- 
tience with the out-of-date have kept 
New York and many of our American 
cities in a restless state of change and up- 
heaval. 

For this reason it is pleasantly startling 
to find at the very heart of another of the 
Seaboard’s oldest cities a residential dis- 
trict which has changed but little in one 
hundred and fifty years. At least seventy- 
five per cent of the buildings remaining 
within the area now known as the His- 
toric Beacon Hill District date from the 
Federal or Greek Revival periods and an- 
other five per cent are twentieth-century 
reproductions of its predominant style. 
This survival owes much to the physical 
character of the Hill itself which did not 
naturally attract business, and to the fact 
that after the Civil War more fashionable 
building sites were developed in the South 
End and Back Bay. Later, at the turn of 
the century, against a background of the 
Colonial Revival, houses on the Hill not 
only came back into architectural favor 
but were found to be better planned for 
twentieth-century living than the more 
formal Victorian homes in other parts of 
the City. 

Perhaps only the very glaring contrast 
between the city at large, traditionally in 
process of change, and some one neigh- 
borhood, which has stubbornly resisted 
any innovation could appeal so forcibly 
to architects, antiquarians, and roman- 
ticists—and, one might add, to men of 
business as well. It is interesting at any 
rate that our earliest efforts at “area 
preservation” in this country have been 
centered in cities and have been initiated 
with the codperation of business men and 
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chambers of commerce. Charleston, S. C., 
was among the first with a law which es- 
tablished “historic zoning” as early as 
1924. New Orleans, La., Alexandria, 
Va., Winston-Salem, N. C., George- 
town, D. C., and Annapolis, Md., have 
followed suit, these four securing their 
legislation within the last ten years. 

In each case it has been recognized 
that the preservation of historic monu- 
ments involves wider responsibilities than 
saving the single surviving old building, 
forlornly hemmed in on all sides by later 
structures and completely shorn of any 


meaningful context. The value of being - 


able to see individual buildings in a set- 
ting which is as nearly like the original 
as possible has nowhere, perhaps, been 
more sharply pointed up than in Charles- 
ton, S. C. It is a matter of great satisfac- 
tion that the range of periods and regional 
styles is now expanding as other communi- 
ties throughout the country take similar 
steps to preserve their own unique pat- 
terns. 

It is significant also that “‘area preser- 
vation” has been started along a course of 
development which avoids the concept 
of a “restored community” (though 
these, of course, have an important role 
to play). ‘The emphasis instead has been 
placed upon “historic and architectural 
zoning for contemporary use’”’ with the 
feeling that architects, planners, students, 
tourists, and the seeker-of-charm can de- 
rive as much if not greater satisfaction 
from an area which is protected from dis- 
tortion and yet remains a vital, function- 
ing part of the community. One will not 
discover in the Beacon Hill act or in simi- 
lar bills any provision for the gradual ac- 
quisition of properties which would then 
become exhibition houses. Rather, the in- 
dividual property owners are constrained 
from any changes which might impair the 
architectural quality of a building, either 


in relation to its own integrity of charac- 
ter or its relationship to neighboring 
houses. 

This is not a negative approach in the 
long run. Actually, it is an extension of the 
various forms of zoning for business, in- 
dustry, and residence which have been 
fully accepted in most cities and towns 
for a good many years. It is by such zon- 
ing regulations that property interests are 
safeguarded, and it has been a matter of 
critical importance where “historic zon- 
ing’’ is under consideration that the whole 
community recognize the sound potential 
advantages to be gained from the stabili- 
zation of an existing pattern and conse- 
quent appreciation in real estate values. 
Business men and small retail merchants 
who find themselves in a zoned area for 
preservation have chafed at times at the 
restrictions which would not allow them 
to “improve” their business premises with 
neon-signs and modern store fronts, but 
they have come to realize in many cases 
that business improves as the neighbor- 
hood improves in appearance, and inas- 
much as zoning is apt to be supported by 
the residential owners and tenants who 
are their customers it is a good policy to 
“string along.” 

‘Today it is widely felt that our rural 
towns and villages, many of which pre- 
serve a tangible reminder in their well- 
scaled houses, open commons and tree- 
lined streets of the way of life which pro- 
duced them, are now becoming vulner- 
able to the changes which have revolu- 
tionized our cities. Ambitious plans which 
call for the modernization of existing 
roads and construction of new super- 
highways, the diversification and spread 
of industry into rural areas, the vast in- 
crease of housing necessary in rapidly 
growing communities—all these are ob- 
literating the traditional character of the 
New England village. Already the ques- 
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tion of “‘area preservation” is being seri- 
ously debated at the local level and has 
been made a part of the warrant in at least 
four town meetings in Massachusetts this 
spring. Salem has taken independent local 
action during the past year to establish 
“historic zoning” as a part of the city- 
wide zoning ordinance, and a bill has been 
introduced into the current Massachusetts 
Legislature which would serve as an en- 
abling act to expedite “historic zoning”’ 
for any community that desired to take 
action. 

Because of this interest it is perhaps 
helpful to examine briefly the steps by 
which the Beacon Hill legislation was 
planned and carried through. ‘The pas- 
sage of this bill marked the climax of an 
unusually well-laid campaign which had 
secured virtually complete approval and 
understanding in the area to be affected 
before the draft of the bill was even pre- 
sented to the Legislature. Such ground- 
work is absolutely necessary if “historic 
zoning” is to receive formal support at 
the outset and continuing support from 
the community once it has been enacted. 
So important is this aspect of the matter 
that Mr. John Codman, a member of our 
Society who played an important role in 
securing passage of Chapter 616, has 
prepared for those seeking advice in the 
matter a digest of the thinking and effort 
which went into the drafting of that bill. 
It is hoped that this prospectus, which 1s 
entitled “Historic Zoning, How to Secure 
it for your Community,” will be avail- 
able in some published form in the near 
future. 

As each successive stage of the cam- 
paign is discussed Mr. Codman makes it 
perfectly clear that the timing of the 
whole program is of the utmost impor- 
tance. The preparation and ground-work, 
he warns, should be completed before the 
program is given to the press or general- 


ly talked about, and initial backing for the 
project should be secured before any ofh- 
cial action is sought. 

In the case of Beacon Hill much of 
the action was initiated through the Bea- 
con Hill Civic Association, Inc., organ- 
ized in 1922. This group secured at the 
outset the advice and suggestions of rec- 
ognized authorities in the field of plan- 
ning and preservation, including the Na- 
tional ‘Trust for Historic Preservation in 
Washington, the Society of Architectural 
Historians, the Society of Planning Offi- 
cials, the American Institute of Planners, 
the Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities and above all, the 
advice and approval of Boston’s mayor 
and city officials. The bounds of the area 
to be zoned were clearly defined and two 
students from the Harvard Graduate 
School of Design ( Architecture ) were set 
to work making an architectural survey 
of the area under consideration. The laws 
of other communities which had similar 
restrictions were carefully studied, and in 
this connection it is interesting to note that 
for Massachusetts, Beacon Hill and Nan- 
tucket have now paved the way inasmuch 
as the Massachusetts Supreme Court has 
rendered opinion that their laws are con- 
stitutional as long as they are reasonably 
administered. 

One of the most important aspects of 
the Associations’ work was the organiza- 
tion of material which would help in the 
education of both public and Legislature. 
In order to accomplish this a great body of 
facts showing why the area was important 
historically and architecturally, why “his- 
toric zoning” would be of benefit to all 
concerned, how it would work and what 
favorable comment the Press and other 
important organizations had to make was 
assimilated and redistributed widely in 
readable, digest form. Of even greater 
importance were the small “grassroots” 
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meetings held in_ individual homes 
throughout the neighborhood, an idea 
borrowed from the experience of George- 
town, D. C., in securing “historic zon- 
ing.” In this way individuals could discuss 
in a congenial setting any aspects of the 
proposed legislation with which they were 
not familiar or with which they might be 
in disagreement. 

In the meantime the actual legisla- 
tion was being drafted with careful legal 
assistance. Before achieving its final form 
it was submitted for criticism to those or- 
ganizations and groups which might con- 
ceivably have opposed it, and went 
through at least six revisions in the proc- 
ess! Following New Orleans’ lead an 
open forum was held on January 24, 
1955, in the Charles Street Meeting- 
house, just before the first public hearing 
of the bill at the State House. “This was 
widely advertised as a discussion on the 
subject “Why Preserve Beacon Hill?” 
and was well attended. Finally, on the 
day before the bill came up in each body 
of the Legislature, material was put in the 
mailbox of every member, including a 
summary of the bill and a digest of favor- 
able editorial comment together with 
statements of popular and institutional en- 
dorsement. 

The success of this bill and other similar 
legislation will continue to encourage 
communities seeking to preserve those 
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areas of their own which are in any way 
unique. One may expect, however, that 
there will continue to be a certain amount 
of opposition from those who do not 
thoroughly understand the benefits or 
workings of “historic zoning.” The archi- 
tectural commission whose function it is 
to pass judgment on the appropriateness 
of alterations in the physical appearance 
of a building will come in for special 
criticism from those who would consider 
any such provision a surrender of personal 
liberty. Yet the major cities where “his- 
toric zoning”’ has been in operation now 
over a period of years, having been poled, 
reply that this aspect of the problem has 
worked out well in actual practice. 

The desire of the residents to preserve 
the integrity of their area and the con- 
cern on the part of the commissioners, 
often property owners themselves, to be 
reasonable have worked together to pre- 
vent a purely forbidding attitude. But 
only with the kind of far-reaching effort 
that went into the preparation of the Bea- 
con Hill bill can one expect the degree of 
understanding and support in the field of 
“area preservation” which will not only 
safeguard the all too few surviving whole 
passages of America’s architectural past 
but will engender among all citizens in- 
volved a spirit of willing codperation and 


pride. 
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Houses Owned by the 


Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 


Arranged by states and alphabetically by towns. Members admitted without charge upon pres- 
entation of cards at all houses open for inspection, unless otherwise stated. The properties range 


in date from the 1650’s to the 1830’ 


and include a gristmill and cooperage shop, a meetinghouse 


and family burying grounds. Houses furnished with gifts and loaned material in so far as possible 


with limited funds. 











Jewett MEMORIAL 





MAINE 


LADY PEPPERRELL HOUSE, 1760. Kittery 
Point (on Route 103, 4 m. from Portsmouth). Built 
by Lady Pepperrell, widow of Sir William Pepperrell, 
conqueror of Louisburg (1745), the only native 
American to be created a baronet by the Crown. A 
fine example of Northern Colonial architecture with 
characteristic period furnishings. Open weekdays 10 
to 12 and 2 to 4, mid-June to mid-September. Ad- 
mission 50 cents. 


HAMILTON HOUSE, c. 1770. South Berwick 
(turn off Route 103, 12% m. from Portsmouth). 
Built by Colonel Jonathan Hamilton. Here John Paul 
Tones was entertained on the eve of his sailing for 
France with the news of Burgoyne’s surrender (Oct. 
1777). Scene of much of Sarah Orne Jewett’s The 
Tory Lover. A fine mansion in a beautiful riverside 
setting, noted for its gardens. Open Wednesday 
through Saturday 1 to 5, Sunday 2 to 5, mid-June 
to mid-September. Admission 50 cents. 


TEWETT MEMORIAL, 1774. South Berwick (on 
Route 103, best reached via Portsmouth and Eliot). 
Birthplace of novelist Sarah Orne Jewett. Fine stair- 
case and paneling with early wallpapers of various 
periods. Miss Jewett’s bedroom-study has been left 
as she arranged it. Open Wednesday through Satur- 
day 12 to 5, mid-June to mid-September. Admission 
25 cents. 


PARSON SMITH HOMESTEAD, 1764. River 
Road, South Windham. Substantial farmhouse built by 
first minister on site of Old Province Fort. Open 
Thursday 1 to 5 and by appointment, July 1 to Sep- 
tember 1. Voluntary contributions. 


DANIEL MARRETT HOUSE, 1789. Standish (on 
Route 25, 17 m. from Portland). Typical homestead 
of the region and period. Open to members only by 
appointment. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BARRETT HOUSE (Forest Hall), 1800. Main 
Street, New Ipswich (on Route 123). Three story 
country mansion, featuring a third-floor ballroom. 
Furnished with period furniture and family portraits. 
Open Tuesday through Friday (closed Wednesday) 
11 to 5, Saturday 11 to 1, mid-June to mid-October. 
Admission 25 cents. 
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New Hampshire (continued ) 


JTACKSON HOUSE, c. 1664. Portsmouth (on Jack- 
son Hill Street, %4 m. from Boston and Maine station, 
just off the road to Dover). Said to be the oldest 
house in New Hampshire; highly picturesque and of 
great architectural interest. Open weekdays 11 to 5, 
June 1 to November 1. Admission 25 cents. 


GOVERNOR JOHN LANGDON MANSION ME- 
MORIAL, 1784. 143 Pleasant Street, Portsmouth. 
One of the finest and most historic of the Society's 
houses. Built by John Langdon, Revolutionary leader, 
Governor of New Hampshire, first President of the 
United States Senate, acting-President of the United 
States prior to the election of George Washington 
and the first to notify him of that election. During 
the Revolution, John Langdon pledged his entire per- 
sonal fortune to the cause. Here were entertained the 
Marquis de Chastellux (1782) and George Washing- 
ton (1789); both wrote warmly of the house and the 
host. Later, the exiled Louis Philippe of France and 
his brothers were guests here. The house is furnished 
with period furniture and situated in extensive gar- 
dens. Open weekdays 1 to 5, June 1 to mid-Septem- 
ber. Admission 50 cents. 


“BLEAKHOUSE,” 1792. Peterborough (on Route 
101). Open only to members by appointment and 
presentation of membership cards, July 15 to Septem- 
ber 15. 


, 
MASSACHUSETTS 
HARRISON GRAY OTIS HOUSE, 1795. 141 Cam- 
bridge Street, Boston (enter from Lynde Street). 
Home of Harrison Gray Otis, lawyer, orator, states- 
man, member of the U. S. House of Represen- 
tatives and the Senate, Mayor of Boston. This fine 
house, attributed to Bulfinch, has been carefully re- 
stored. Rooms contain outstanding ceilings, wallpa- 
pers, mantels and furniture. At the rear is the So- 
ciety’s Museum with collections of early china, pot- 
tery, glass, pewter, costumes, etc. Its archives and 
library, which included such items as the Baldwin- 
Coolidge Collection of Photographs of Portraits and 
the Stebbins Marine Photographs, together with a 
comprehensive collection of photographs of New Eng- 
land architecture, are open to accredited students and 
research workers, as well as members of the Society. 
Open weekdays the year round, g to 4:45. Closed 
Saturday, Sunday and holidays. Admission 25 cents. 


~ 


North of Boston 
ROCKY HILL MEETINGHOUSE, 1785. Ames- 


bury (between Amesbury and Salisbury, north of 
Route 110, 41 m. from Boston via Newburyport). Fine 
example of an eighteenth-century Massachusetts meet- 
inghouse which is practically unaltered. Services will 
be held three Sundays in summer. Open to visitors at 
other times; key at Mrs. George Collins’ house across 
the street. 


REBECCA NURSE HOUSE, 1678. 149 Pine Street, 
near Tapleyville railroad station, Danvers (go north 
on Route 1 from Boston, then east on Route 128 to 
Exit 14). Built by Francis Nurse whose wife, Re- 
becca, was hanged as a witch in 1692. Restored by 
George Francis Dow and furnished in keeping with 
its period. Open weekdays, 10 to 5, mid-June to mid- 
October; other times by appointment. Admission 25 
cents. 
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Resecca Nurse House 


**BEAUPORT”’ 








EMERSON-HowarpD House 


TRISTRAM COFFIN 





House 


North of Boston (continued ) 


SAMUEL FOWLER HOUSE, 1810. 166 High 
Street, Danversport (go north on Route 1 from Bos- 
ton, then east on Route 128 to Exit 15). Fine brick 
house, well furnished, with several original wallpa- 
pers. Open Wednesday 3 to 5, Saturday 10 to 5; other 
times by appointment. Admission 25 cents. 


“BEAUPORT,” Eastern Point Boulevard, Glouces- 
ter. An extraordinary and fascinating assembly of 
period rooms, ranging onward from the Colonial era. 
Material for these rooms, conceived by Henry Sleeper, 
was brought here from other Massachusetts sites and 
gathered under one roof. Each is furnished in accord- 
ance with its period, from beds, tables, chairs, light- 
ing fixtures, etc., to wallpapers, early books and pic- 
tures with some contemporary documents. Open after- 
noons, except Saturday and Sunday, for guided tours 
only at 2:30, 3:30 and 4:30, from June 1 through Sep- 
tember 30. Closed holidays. Admission $1.00; children 
50 cents. 


EMERSON-HOWARD HOUSE, c. 1648. 41 Turkey 
Shore Road, Ipswich (east end of Green Street 
Bridge). House built over two periods and partially 
restored. Open Monday through Thursday 2 to 5, 
mid-June to mid-October; other times by appoint- 
ment. Voluntary contributions. 


LAKEMAN-JOHNSON HOUSE, 16 East Street, 
Ipswich. A simple house of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury furnished as the home of a typical sea captain. 
Open Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday, 10 to 5, mid-June 
through September. Voluntary contributions. 


PRESTON-FOSTER HOUSE, c. 1640. 6 Water 
Street, Ipswich. Two interesting period rooms. Open 
daily 10 to 5, except Monday, mid-June to mid-Octo- 
ber; rest of vear by appointment. Voluntary contri- 
butions. 


HOOPER-PARKER HOUSE, c. 1770. 181 Wash- 
ington Street, Marblehead. A fine example of a mer- 
chant’s house, including counting room and _ fisher- 
men’s supply house. Open Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday, 2 to 4, mid-June to mid-September. Admis- 
sion 25 cents. 


PETER TUFTS HOUSE (formerly called Cradock 
House), 1678. 350 Riverside Avenue, near Spring 
Street, Medford. One of the oldest brick houses in the 
United States, with an interesting roof line and un- 
usual oak frame. Open Monday, Thursday and Fri- 
day, 2 to 5, June through October; November through 
May, Monday and Thursday, 2 to 5. Admission 25 
cents. 


TRISTRAM COFFIN HOUSE, c. 1651. 14 High 
Road, Newbury (on Route 1A). Developed through 
the seventeenth century, beginning with the 1651 ell. 
Interesting structural details and furnishings which 
represent the possessions of one family gathered 
through the years. Open Monday, Wednesday, Fri- 
day, 2 to 5, mid-June through mid-September; other 
times by appointment. Admission 25 cents. 


SHORT HOUSE, c. 1732. 33 High Road, Newbury 
(on Route 1A). Brick-ended wooden house with fine 
doorway and interior paneling. Open weekdays 10 to 
5, except Monday, mid-June through September; 
other times by appointment. Admission 25 cents. 








Old-Time New England 


North of Boston (continued) 


SWETT-ILSLEY HOUSE, c. 1670. 4 and 6 High 
Road, Newbury (on Route 1A). Originally built as a 
one-room, two-story house, added to at later periods. 
Huge fireplace. House is now partly used as a Tea- 
room. Open, except Sunday and Monday, March 
through December; closed January and February. 


CHAPLIN-CLARK HOUSE, c. 1671. Haverhill 
Street, Rowley (on Route 133). Oldest house in Row- 
ley. Open by appointment. Voluntary contributions. 


“SCOTCH”-BOARDMAN HOUSE, 1651 (7). How- 
ard Street, Saugus (take Route 1 north from Boston, 
turn west at Lynn Fells Parkway, right at first traf- 
fic light). Seventeenth-century house of exceptional 
architectural interest with much original detail in- 
cluding sheathing, early staircase and sponge paint- 
ing. Home for six generations of the Boardman family 
and long identified with the house built for (Scottish) 


Covenanter prisoners captured by Oliver Cromwell. 


at Dunbar, Scotland, 1650. These men were brought 
over to this country to operate the (now restored) 
nearby Saugus Ironworks. Apply to custodian for 
admission, June through September. Admission 15 
cents. 


South of Boston 


TACOBS FARMHOUSE, 1726. Cor. Main Street 
and Jacobs Lane, Assinippi, Norwell (Route 123). 
Farm property with later additions. Extensive collec- 
tion of early fire apparaturs (1760-1900) in barns. 
Open Monday, Tuesday and Friday, 2 to 5, June 
through September; other times by appointment. Ad- 
mission 25 cents. 


CROCKER TAVERN, c. 1754. Main Street, Barn- 
stable (on Route 6). Two story, pitch-roof wooden 
house furnished with large collection of family furni- 
ture. Open Monday, Thursday and Saturday, to to 
5s, June to mid-October. Admission 25 cents. 


SAMUEL STETSON HOUSE, Hanover Centre (on 
Route 139. After passing Queen Anne Corner, on the 
direct road to Plymouth, take the first right hand 
road). Originally a one-room house built about 1694, 
it was enlarged before 1716 by “Drummer” Samuel 
Stetson to its present size. Now restored, with one 
room as a Briggs family memorial. Open weekdays, 
except Monday, 10 to 5, June through October; other 


times by appointment. Admission 25 cents. 


SAMUEL LINCOLN HOUSE, c. 1741. North 
Street, Hingham. Oldest house in Hingham, standing 
on part of the original Lincoln grant. Two rooms open 
Monday, 2 to s, the year round. Voluntary contri- 
butions. 


COLONEL JOSIAH QUINCY HOUSE, 1770. 20 
Muirhead Street, Wollaston, Quincy (turn off shore 
boulevard at Bromfield Street, or off Hancock Street 
at Beach Street). Built by Colonel Josiah Quincy 
(1709-1784), prominent merchant and patriot; worked 
with Thomas Pownall to check southward movements 
of the French from Canada; his son, Josiah Quincy, 
Jr., was a noted patriot and orator, who died at sea 
(1775) returning from England where he had gone 
to plead the cause of the Colonies. His niece, Doro- 
thy, married John Hancock. Open Tuesday through 
Friday, and Sunday, 11 to 5, May to mid-October; 
other times by appointment. Admission 25 cents. 
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South of Boston (continued ) 


COLONEL JOHN THACHER HOUSE, c. 1680. 
Yarmouthport (on Route 6, corner of King’s Highway 
and Thacher Lane). Open weekdays, 10 to 12 and 2 
to 5, mid-June through mid-October. Admission 25 
cents. 


WINSLOW-CROCKER HOUSE, c. 1780. Yar- 
mouthport (next to the Thacher House). Open only 
by appointment. Voluntary contributions. 


West of Boston 
COOPER-FROST-AUSTIN HOUSE, c. 1657. 21 
Linnaean Street, Cambridge (off Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, north of Harvard Square). Fine early house 
with some period furnishings. Believed to be the 
oldest house in Cambridge. Open Monday, Thursday 
and Friday, 2 to 5, June through October; November 
through May, Monday and Thursday, 2 to 5. Admis- 
sion 25 cents. 


COLTON HOUSE, 1734. 787 Lonaqmeadow Street, 
Lonameadow, Characteristic frame house of the Con- 
necticut River Valley. Open Monday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, 3 to 5, mid-June to mid-October; other 
times by appointment. Admission 25 cents. 

MERRELL TAVERN, c. 1760. South Lee (on Route 


102). An old inn with third-floor ballroom. Not open 
to visitors. 


ALEXANDER HOUSE (Linden Hall), 1811. 284 
State Street, Springfield. Built from designs by Asher 
Benjamin, noted architect and builder. Open week- 
days upon application the year round. Admission: no 
charge. 


CONANT HOUSE, c. 1720. Townsend Harbor (just 
off Route 119). Fine woodwork, including hinged 
partition, and early stenciling. Open Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday, 1 to 4, mid-June to mid-October; 
other times by appointment. Admission 25 cents. 


SPAULDING COOPERAGE SHOP, c. 1845. Town- 
send Harbor (on Route 119). In conjunction with 
Conant House. 


SPAULDING GRIST MILL, c. 1840. Townsend 


Harbor (on Route 119, next to Cooperage Shop). In 
conjunction with Conant House. 


LYMAN HOUSE (The Vale), 1793. Lyman Street, 
H'altham (turn off Route 20 in center of Waltham 
onto Lyman Street and follow until house is seen on 
right after crossing railroad tracks). One of Samuel 
McIntire’s most ambitious houses, and single survi- 
vor of those country houses which he is known to have 
designed. The house has many fine rooms, notably the 
ballroom and bow parlor, the latter containing two 
authentic McIntire pieces and other original furniture. 
The McIntire stable, old greenhouses, gardens and 
landscaped grounds are outstanding. During the 1956 
season there will be a loan exhibit from the Society’s 
collection of historic wallpapers. Open Wednesday 
through Saturday, 11 to 5, May 23 to September 8. 
Admission 50 cents. 








Old-Time New England 


West of Boston (continued ) 


ABRAHAM BROWNE HOUSE, c. 1608. 562 Main 
Street, Watertown (on Route 20). Reclaimed from 
near ruin and carefully restored under the direction 
of William Sumner Appleton. This house has one of 
the few original three-part casement window frames 
known to exist in New England. Open weekdays, ex- 
cept Saturday, 2 to 5, the year round. Admission 25 
cents. 


SMITH TAVERN (Jones House), c. 1756, with 
later additions. Heston. Open as town and community 
offices and historical rooms. 


RHODE ISLAND 


CLEMENCE-IRONS HOUSE, c. 1680. 38 George 
Waterman Road, Johnston. Restored by Norman M. 
Isham. Stone-end house, one story with loft. Open 
May to mid-October on application at reasonable 
hours. Admission 25 cents. 


ELEAZER ARNOLD HOUSE, c. 1687. 449 Great 


Road, Lincoln (leave Route 1 at Highland Avenue, 
South Attleboro, and follow “‘Lincoln Downs” signs). 
Stone-end house with unusual pilaster-top stone chim- 
ney. Restored by a_ special committee, Russell H. 
Kettell, chairman. Exhibition of period furniture and 
furnishings. Open weekdays, except Monday, 12 to 5, 
mid-June to mid-October, and other times upon ap- 
plication to custodian in adjacent house. Admission 
25 cents. 


MAWDSLEY-GARDNER-WATSON-PITMAN 
HOUSE, c. 1700. Corner of Spring and John Streets, 
Newport. Fine two-story, hip-roofed house. Hall and 
paneled parlor shown at reasonable hours upon appli- 
cation. 


CASEY FARM, c. 1750. North Kingston (on Route 
1). Impressive group of farm buildings in rural set- 
ting. Open Monday, Wednesday and Saturday, 2 to 5, 
except holidays, June 1 to September 30. Admission 
25 cents. 


CONNECTICUT 


SWAIN-HARRISON HOUSE, c. 1680. 112 West 


‘ 


Main Street, Branford. Restored by J. Frederick 


Kelly. Open to members only, by appointment. 
PRATT HOUSE, c. 1725. 20 West Avenue, Essex. 
Exhibits well-known Griswold collection of Ameri- 
can furniture and furnishings. Open Monday through 
Friday, 1 to 4; Saturday and Sunday by appointment; 
closed holidays, July 1 to September 15. Admission 
25 cents. 


NEHEMIAH ROYCE HOUSE, 1672. 538 North 
Main Street, Wallingford. Typical Connecticut Val- 
ley lean-to, with period furniture. Open weekdays 3 
to 5 during July and August. Voluntary contributions. 





CLEMENCE-IRONS HOUSE 





Swatn-Harrison House 


In addition, the Society owns or helps preserve the following properties: Bullard-Barr, Croade, 
Eastman and Lee-Whipple houses; Frost and Peabody-Smith Cemeteries, and Tower Hill Burying 


Ground. 


For Further Information about any of these Houses or for Membership in the Society, 
Apply at the Society’s headquarters, 141 Cambridge Street, Boston 14, Massachusetts. 
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12 very fine Derby 8%-inch plates, each with a different 
urn painted en grisaille: floral borders, pink, yellow, blue 
and green. Circa 1775. $485. 


Offered subject to prior sale. 


Shreve 


CRUMP & LOW COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1800 


Anliguarians, fuvelers, Gold and Siluersmiths 


BOYLSTON AT ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 




















WE BUY & SELL 
RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and paintings of American 
Towns, Ships, and Character. { American 
Maps. { Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. { American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. { Books on the Artsand 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
{First Editions of Americanand English Authors. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 


—_ 
CONSULTANT 


TO COLLECTORS 


Experienced assistance in 
augmenting your collec- 
tion, creating an authen- 
tic setting for it, or dis- 





FOUR HIGH ROAD 
On Route 1A 
NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


Delicious Luncheons and Dinners 
served daily, except Sunday and Monday, 


the year round, in a 17th-century house 


Reservations desirable— Te/. Newburyport 1540 


posing of it as a whole or 


in part. 
By appointment 


MARY ALLIS 


Ogden House 








Miss Lilian J. Franklin, Manager Fairfield Connecticut 
Assisted by Miss Sarah Fisher 
Almost as good as a visit to - 
TRADITIONAL 
BEAUPORT ra | 

\ in Boston 

The most fascinating house in America ae ow oe ee 
Fad ' 

Twelve + i times, a neighbor- 


Full color slides by Gilbert Ask of the 
exterior and interiors of nine 
principal rooms. 

Forty-five cents each 
Forty cents each for five or more 
and 
the book: BEAUPORT 
text by Paul Hollister 
pictures by Samuel Chamberlain 
only $3.75 postpaid 


Order from 
The Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities 
141 Cambridge Street Boston 14, Mass. 














hood workshop of 
The Ailversmiths dhqn- 
Qn Uncisnt Institut 


the craft continues 
nalilulion 


on the Boston scene 
at the foot of Beacon Hill, known to a 
local and countrywide patronage for an- 
tique and modern silver meeting high 


standards of choice. 


GEBELEIN Silversmiths 


79 CHESTNUT STREET 
Boston 8, MASSACHUSETTS 









































Wou are tnosiled — 


to make use of any of the various banking and trust 
services which we provide. While it is never our intention 
to disturb satisfactory relations elsewhere, we would like 
very much to be kept in mind when a change or increase in 
banking connections is being considered. 

You will always find us ready and willing to discuss 
banking or trust matters with you at your convenience. 


SECOND BANK-STATE STREET 
TRUST COMPANY 


111 FRANKLIN STREET 
Boston, Massachusetts 





State Street Office: STATE and CONGRESS STREETS 
Union Trust Ofice: 24 FEDERAL STREET 
Statler Ofice: ARLINGTON and PROVIDENCE STREETS 
Copley Square Office: 587 BOYLSTON STREET 
Massachusetts Avenue Office: MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE and BOYLSTON STREET 


Safe Deposit Vaults at all Offices 


Member Federal Reserve System Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 












































OLD PAINTINGS and PRINTS 
FAMILY PORTRAITS 


Restored—Cleaned— Framed 


CF a) 
Appraisals for Insurance and Inheritance 


OND 


CHARLES D. CHILDS 


169 Newbury Street Boston 16, Mass. 
Telephone: COmmonwealth 6-1108 























The Anthoensen Press, Portland, Maine 











